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INTRODUCTION MP BAQJCGROUTO 



Introducii^on 



Ttfa|v<'planning is .a political process it^sjipres that it is a con- 

# ' "■ * ' - * ■■ 

tarpversial one. the recent ba-ftle over the^New York State review of 
' doctoral? programs (ll) illus'trates botU the extension of planning 
-^uthoriiy arid the resistance that 'extension produces. 

/'This is the age of planning. ... This is the age of (the 
, mtLLt4.disciplinary, large-scale approach to systems research for policy- 
; making"'.(3, .p./^). . . 

The conditipns^jaaking higher education planaing^especiaily 
•'^ /urgent and especially controverjsial are well-known, aud have been power- 
^ully documented by Glenny (l6) and others. 



For critical reading and comments, we acknowledge and 'thank 
Robert Berdahl, 'Jo Ellen 'Estenson, William Fuller, Lyman Glenny, Ernest 
Palola, Susan Powell, and C.. H. Treadwell. Special thank-s to Esther 
Clark for preparing final manuscript. 
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As" statewide planning has come to play a prominent role in the 

development of public policy for, i)ostsecondary educatioa, scholars and 

study commissions have developed models and guidelines/ for planning. ■ 

But relatively .little atterition has been given to the description and 

analysis of the actual practices, of individual states. If the general- 

ized and theoretical models are to be tested, refined, and revised, ^t 

■ will be necessary to study the planning process in action. 'The -ultl-, 

mate goal should be the blending of the perspectives of practitibners ^ 

\ • 

and participants with these of theoreticians. 

I ^ ■ . ' 

. . This/ accourrt of a particular planning. effort in one state is 
writtpn priAatily from the practitioner-participanT>dint of view. It 
deals with/ the process as well as the outcomes bf prsnning. It " 
attempts £o describe and evaluate one approach to planning. Our inter- 
est is- 1^ evoke criticism and comparison which may lead to improved 
models . 

We describe- the planning process used in California higher edu- 
cation/in the early 'seventies, and the reassessment of that state's • 
1^0 Waster Plan for Higher Education. More specifically, we fo*^ on 
that tfart of the reassessment undertaken by the state legislature 
through its Joint Committee on the Mastfer Plan for Higher Education (JLC) 



A study simultaneously undertaken by the Coordinating Council ?or' Higher 
Education (CCHE) will be noted,, but not discussed in detail. . - 

Our.purposes are: (l) to describe the planning process, (2) to- 
compare that process vd.th some well-known planping models, and (3^ to 
make some judgments concerning^ the strengths and weaknesses of the Cali- 
forhia)(ijLC) approach. " - . 

We hope that this paper makes a useful contributioa^'to the grow- 
ing disdussioh of higher education planning. The evidence contained in 
our description of the California "experience" adds, we "think, to a 
needed set of planning cases, which can be utilized for critical review 

and analysis. . * 

■ ♦ - 

We are, therefore, speaking to those directly involved in 
planning for higher education, primarily at the state level, as well as 
to a wider groUp of scholars and observers of higher education concerned 
about appropriate, feasible, and effective responses to the troubled 
present and uncertain future of American higher education. ' 

Our plan for this paper divides it intoT (l) Introduction and. ^ 
background (including the context provided by the I96O Master Plan and 
its current consequences) , (2) 1 Implementation of t^e JLC restudy, and 
(3) Evaluation, comparison, analysis. 



The changing face of planning '* 

Tli?" impetus provided by federal •a202" legislation for tHe 
creation of statewide agencies for- plarlning and coordination illus- 
trates the power of the statewide planning "movement," although it 
does not explait^ it. It is clear that interest in statewide planning 
and coordination' accompanied the post-Wprld War II enrollment surge. 
Subsequent planhing efforts have been directed primarily, a't the need 
to determine the magnitud^' and ^location of potential "'etlrolljnent "in- 
.•creases, and estimate and .locate the necessary facilities and re- 
sourced tp accoramadat.e them. > * . ^ " 

These planting and coordinating efforts have drawn fire from 
various quarters. Writing in the Chronicle of Higher- Education . - 
^Harold Enarson^aid; "Ov^r the years, the coordinating bo^'ards have 
enlarged };heir jfurisdiction and extended their powers', in many 
states, they have moved' inexoral?ly from useful fact- gathering and ' 
•helpful analysis to outright control and declared intervention into 
the internal affairs of the universities" *'( 11, p. l6). - 

The centralizal^ion of statewide planning 'effort^ accompanied 
the imnense enrollment growth of higher education in the decades of the 
•fifties and 'sixties, ^nd the shift of that enrollment concentration" 
from the private to publip institutions. ' But even while fijrowth w«5 
stUl center stage, there were signs that planning activiti}^^\ would 
broaden in scope to include qualitative consi-derations^ An illustra- 
tion of *his shift can be. found in a comparison of the sequential 

V 



phases of Illinois' Master Plan. WJiile Phase I (I96I.)' emphasized 
. expansion of, a system, of two-year colleges, accessibility to the 'com- 
muter student, allo'catioh of student enrollment and facilities, Phase 
♦ II (1966) emphasized^ urban students, state scholarships and the concept 
of a ••■system of systems/' and Phase III (1971) emphasized functional" 
>^versity;(identification of Ph'.D. institutions) promoted diversity 
a^d distinctiveness, recommended a state learning, resources network, 
and expressfed concern with the. quality cjf life (L9).. ' • 

Berdahl takes cognizance -of this shift l^n- the planning. process ; 
from quantitative to qualitative concerns, and 'npibs that Paloia ,. Lehmam;; 
and Blischl^ predict that ."the new challenge of the;i970'8 will be^ca- ' 
demic. reform, involving reassessment of currictiiki' programs and methods^ 
of instruction^ and governance" (3, p 95) 

y- — V- " ■'• ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

^he Checklist of. "planning considerations" developed fey the 
.Camegie.Commission, is also supportive evidence' pf the broaden^ scope of 
Plann^ing and Us increasing qualitative concerns. That •'checklist" in- 
cludes: Statement of goa|s, quantification of goals, analysis oT present 
en'roll^ent, resources and programs for postsecondazy, education; present 
and desirable differentiation of function among institutions; inter-state 
arrangements, ^qualitative evaluation of existing program, evaluation of " 
efficiency, present and pro^^sed policies regarding private higher educa- 
tion, admission policies, tuition ahd f^nanciaf -aid, arti^'ulation, adapt- 
ability of the system, adequacy of ^ counseling /services', .analysis of rela- 
tionship of institutions of postsecondary education to other institutions 
.(9, p. 33). • . ■ 



Ai the concerns of planning aid coo«aiinating agenci-es Rush 



■ beyond enrollment;- accommodation, the threat to institutional autonomy 
. naturally 'becomes more tangiba^.; . Rather than -toLnimize^he reality of. 
thi^hreat,^ this paper \ixll attemjJt, amohg other things, to emphasize' 
the need to maintain a'balance between the control implied by coordina- 
tipn and plannfng, at^d the\i"nstUutipnay' Weperidence -required for 
quality and effectiveness. ■{ , ■ " ^ ' 

/ . ^°ne witl^^Voadqnlng^\n ■.sc^jp«^6f•' the planning agency'^ 
rpsponsibili^Jr, Jia5>ome ^dncre^sing perception of the^planning pro- 
cess as^cjhe whi,ch ought to b^' relatively 'morsr "open'' than "closed." 
Indicators Of^this developme^^ib' are: (l^.-incre^ging Involvement of the 
public ahd other kinds of postsecondai^ ±Astituti(5ns than colleges and • 

. ' ' ' ' ' ' , 

universities in the state plafmi-ng process; (2) growing recognition 
xbat as a "political" process, pl&nniaig is better carried out through 
relatively opeo- politics than by those ^whicH involved limitq.d negotiation^ 
among Mmited actors!^ , ■ " . 



^he: literature on planrii'ng isn't satisfactoty 'on this point. The 
Carpegie.(!on?mii3sicin has recommended that master planning be undertaken "by 
a commission appointed for .that ^purpose with Tsmall staff augmented by ' 
special tapk force as needed" (lO, p. 36). The "planning model" designed ' 
by Palola, Lehmann and Blische envisions a statewide board with analogous 
units functioning at ^system and institutional-lev.els, ma joritir lay member- 
ship, ^a small staff supplemented by the work ahd temporary task forces 
(23, p. 570). A similar approach is proposed by Glenny, B^rdahl, Palola, 
and Paltridge in their I97I handbook on state coordinktion. Th^ question 
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The. California con 



bext; .Th'e I9S0 Master Plah. 



The mo5t obvious aspect- of the- cotjtext of the , t?ori*a£ruction of 
Cali'foraia's I96O idaster Plan is that, of growth-. In the period -1960- 
1975 (the yeara which the Master Plah wqs designed tsj-^^rroingass) , the '. 
Oniversity of California (UC)' was expected to absqfrb enrollment in- 
creases of '21+6%, the California State Colleges , now the California 
State University and Colleges (CS,UC)„ 3^9^, and the Conmuni^ty Colleges 
■193^. . • . ' ^' * ' 



"^^^^ enrollment growth meant more campuses, with the increasing 
. political povJer (community idpntification, multiplied resources) these 
impUed.| -It was clear that site selection (and allocation of sites to 
systems.) would be a highly political process. ' 
Another partially political factor which needed review by a 

of broad "paa-ticipatory" planning has rarely beek addressed. The most 
current authoritative source (l?) barely mentions this 'aspect of plari- 
■ ning, except to .approve of Medsker's emphasis upon participation of 
relevant institutions in the process (p. 29), Ways' suggestion that 
more recent" Rimming, efforts have' included "more open and deliberate 
attempts to' selection of ends" (p. '3I) and Hansen's observation that 
^ ^ ' the. group ■process in educational planning iwy^ause the delays and 

roadblocks. (p. 33). Halstead appears >to view .planning as a mostly 
' technical process, . , 

€1 . . ' ■ 
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|)lanning process was the existing lifferentiatiom of function/^ong 

Jfnia's three segments, which accorded the University of Galifornia" ' 

•' ' - • • 

the functions of research and doctoral programs, the State CoUeges 

that. of undergraduate studies, teacher training and master' s level -- 

/ / 

graduate work, and the Confouhity Colleges, lower division transfer work ' " 
and vocational education; ' ■ 
The accomplishments of the I96O Master Plan included-:^ 

(1) Confirmation of the existing differentiation of function. 

. which s.ecured the. hegemony of the University of California 

I over the prestige fun&tions* of researc|i, doctoral .study, 

and a pattern of highly selectjLye admissions. 

(2) Creation of k fairly w&ak Coordinating Council, possess-- " .• 
ing mostly advisory powers, which was dominated, initially, 

, t)y institutional representatives. This tended to insure 

' ^"^^^ existing institutional prerogatives and relationships ' ^ 

would not be aggrpssively reviewed. HoweveiV the 
Council was effective in its role of reviewing propoqa],s - 
•for new^ campus locations, 

(3) Institutionalization- of the State College%stem with l^s 
own aboard of trustees (bu,t failure to secure the recom- 
mended constitutional status for'this sys4;em) . 

{h) Limitation of the function of the Community Colleges to two * 
years/ and the recommendation that they accommodate a ^ 
' larger share of total lower division enrollment of the . - 
public "system." , ' 
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(5) Incjj-eased geographical access- by authorization of new ^ 



cwnpuses for all three .public segments. '/ " ? 

■ , " ' ' . ■ ' . , ' *l 

•Alongside -these and other significant accomplishments of ttfe.l960 

lilaster Pl^, .and perhaps-^plicit in them, were severaiJsho(rtcon4ngs- * 

. - . • . ■ ' f ^ **t-* ; 

■. (1) Because of the nature of the Codrdinatia^ Council, the" ' . • 

Master Plan really provided .no instrument for i*s^wn ' ' • 
reassessment or for any continuing and genuine reevalua., 

' . V- . . . . ' _ : ) , • 

- tion of the goals and performance of California higher 

' * • < - • ' 

education. ^ .. , 

' ' f \ ~ ' ■ ' X • ■' ' - ' , 

{-^f) The relationship between public and private higher edu- 

'• - • ■ ■ > . 

. f cation was not really analyzed., nor was the. question ' ^ 
. ( •■ ' ^ - • . ' ' 'J 

of state aid.to the private' sector (except in the 

.support given to the State Scholarship program, which 

.was specifically designed primarily ^o assisl/trivate - 
, ' . ■ ■ - • ■ . ' > 

institutions ' . . • . . . , 

-^(3). No provisions, were, m&de for inter-instituti6nai cooperation. 
(U) The question of access to higher education was 'treated' 

. largely in quantitative an^ geographical terms; its more ' 

/S 

' '^o'nplex aspects were not investigated.. . ' \ 

The late '.sixties brpught clever 'recognition of a number^f ^ 
crucial- problems for higher education: the complexities ^-bf the^ problem ^ ' 
df college access (espeeialjy for disadyantaged stMents) ; the plight of ' 
private higher education the inadequacy of .uncoord,inated~institutional 
autonomy; and the impending^slowdown- in e^f^lliient growth. Thtfse problems 
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brought the defects of the original Master^l^ into focus— especially 

• , ■ . " ' . • ■ , 
its failure to provide for a continu(5W planning process. To these 

• other pressures was ad^ed, of course, the supercharged politircai at- 
mosphere resulting from campus dissent and disruption. 

Two reevaluaMons of the 196O Master Plan made, during the 
•sixties^ were ineffective, but for dif^irefit reasons. 

In 1966, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education publi- 
cized a report entitled The Master Plan Pi vg Years Later '(l2), wHlch 

was" largely a checklist survey of the e3(tent to which- legislation and ' 

~» ' • 

recommendations produced by the I96O "Master Plan had and had notcieen 

' ^ . - _ 

carried out. The report 'was- not critical beyond the confine's of- the spe- 
cific Recommendations of the- I96O Plan. 

A\second reevaluation,^ The Challenge of Achievement (6), was 

.- ■ % - ^ ^ 

.published by the" Joint' Committee on Higher Education of the California 
Legislature (inU$68). In 'light of the context of campus disruptions 'and 
the political calls for punitive legislation, the report was a serious ■ 

attempt to re-thin^ some of the important aspects of California higher 
V ' ' ' » " - • . 

education, and fiiiai5cj,ng of pubiLic high&r education. But because the re- 
port vas written under the chairmanship of Jesse Unruh, whose^party had 
Just lost control of the legislature; and who was correctly perceived a^^ 
a potential challenger to Reagan for the governorship, it got nowhere. •• 
To the liability of partisan politics, however,' may have been adde<^ the ' 
liability of the process of the' report itself— the politics of planning. 
The study was almost wholly a ^taf f effort ^ supplemented by the work of 

■ .> • 12 
: ^ - * 11 o . . ' ' 



consultants y and therefore had an extremely 'narrow political base* 
> ■ ^ „ ' ^ ' •• - - ,^ ' . ^ . 

*Inl^70, two mag or efforts at reevaluating the ten-year-old 

Master Plan were undertaken: one by the Legislature, another 'by- the 
p /P ^ ' " ^ • ^ ' ■ , 

^ Coprdinating Council. ^The context for reevaluation was* provided by 

^oine powerful, factors: (l) in6reasi^g awareness of tm weaknesses of 

the^ i960 Plan, a's -Indicated above; (^) the increasing demands made upon 
•» ♦ ' , " 

; state funds by other critical^Ly^ important social'^'service^j (3) the de- 
" ^ ' ' ' ■ ■ ^* 

clinitig environment of higher ^education on thft cai$xses^* in the legis- ; ' 

l^^ure and the governor's office/ and among the public* 

> . * ■" 

. ; Because of the decreased 'credibility of the higher education 

establishment ^and the inappropriat6ness of delegating such a study to 

t^ie state planning and coordinating agency, when the Matter's effective- ' 

ness was one of -the major issues, the Master Plan review was delegated 

by the legislature to one o'f its own 'committees. Once it became clear 

that the legislature intended to.conduqt its own review, the Coordina- ' » 
' ■ • ■ ■ a . : ' . , . • -, ' ' , , ■ 

tihg Cotincil- for Higher Education decided to appoint a bljie ribbon cftizens 

committee wh£ch would also restudy the -Master Plan. -The mo.tives for the 

establishment of the Select Comnlittei^ .were mixect but thejr "l&pear' to have 

included (l) face-saving for 'the CCHE, (2) fear' dF^the liberalism bf the 

Chairman and s(imie- other legislati^^ committee members (though the com-' 

mittee jincluded legislators of all political persuasions represented in 

the ^legi slat Tire), and (3) the hope of someimembers of the CCHE and others 

in the California higher education community cthat the two*studies would ' 

create .sufficient conflict and confusion ta cause a par^lysis^ of public 
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higher educati-on policy in the state, thereby insuring, continuation 
/ of the status quo. ' . - 

, ' The focus of this paper is on the work of -the Joint Legislative 

Cottttnittee, rather than thkt of CCHE, Ijo'whi^h we will refer'wher^ " 
appropriate in comparison of the two efforts. The charge given *by the 
California Legislature to the JLj/ wa*s a broad; mandate to ^ 

.ascertain, study, and analyze. all facts relating to' the 

development of a new Master Plan for Higher Education 
• ' . • California, including . . . purposes, functions, and. 

^ responsibilities . . . governance . .. . accountability 

■' . . . emphasis now accorded undergraduate id graduate 
training . . . qualifications for admission'. . . ris- 
^ ing expectations of low income students .... review 
• ; the concept that all qWified students be able to 

attend higher educaticrnal institutions and that'lll 
students have equal access to such institutions ... 
^^'i^ility of the state to provide adequate resources (2). 
The resolution establishing the JLC was adopted in September, 
1970. The committee was appointed in late March,' 1971. It adopted 
a study p^an In January, 1972. 

One reason for the time- d^lay between enactment and presenta- 
tion of the study plan was the participative- and, therefore, t'ime- 
consWng-nature of the process decided upon. The participatory 
nature of the process was in contrast to the original Master Plan de- 
velopment. Which was quite largely' a product of institutional partici- 
pation, and also in contrast to trie simultaneous effort of the CCHE 

■ .. 14 . ■ , ; . - 
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Which will be discussed briefly belQw.3 ( ^ 

The JLC study was designed and implemented by a very small staff 
(of .three professionals), which acco^liplished anuch of the substantive work 
through contracts with outside consultants who prepared policy .alterna- 
tive paiJers on various subjects aAd through adVice and recommendations 

■from public and .prival^e institutions, interested lay and academic, groups, 

' J . ■ . ' , ■ ■ . ' > 

and the general public. /' . • ~ ' ^ ' 

'/ ♦ 

• * 

A key device for producing that broad public and institutional 
input was the creation of an ad hoc advisory committee, which ^included • • 
about ninety persons from public and "private institutions at the c^pus 
and statewide level: faculty, students and administrators, and lay 
citizens cpncerned with highaff- education in California. 

This- co^mmittee met for a weekend of intensive discussion in 
September of I97I, with the tas^ of generati ng a "Series of major issues 
for Joint Committee attention. The activities of the ad hoc committee 
were focused by seversfl. preceding events: ."(l) the circulation of an 
extensive mailing, to about I50O Californians, to find out their 
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' 3 •'■ 

An illustration of this aspect of the JLC study is the extent to 
which students participated in it'^ as they had not participated in the 
earlier Master Pl^ .study. Curing the intervening -years, the students 
had. developed an effective and sophisticated' lobbying effort in Sacramento. 



Through that inltrument, and also by direct participation in the restudy 

effort, the current study bears the imprint of ftudent advice and counsel. 

Faculty involvement, 'too, was an acitivte factor in the current effort, 

whereas a review of the membership of the i960 . survey team and of its sub- 

' / * 
committees, reveals very litt^e in the way, of faculty membership. 

Ik ' 



perception of the major, issues facing higher education at that time; 
(2). an initial hearing, which was the first public activity of the 
Joint Committee, on the future of society: The papers presented at 
that hearing by experts concerned ^th futurolog/ constituted an . 
intelligence briefing for the members of both the Joint, Committee and , 
tlie ad hoc^citizens' commltfeef^ ^ " 

With the perspectives provided by these activities, the ad hoc 
^ committee frajn\ed these issues:' ^ ' , 

^ - PUrposes/goals/relationships of higher education to society 
- governance/structure * . . ' . 



^cceps ^ 
alternative forms 



- differentiation of function 
evaluation 



relationship of state government to higher education 



^he ad hoc" committee also provided a forum for faculty and student 
participation in contrast with both the original master plan study and the 
concurrent CCH5 study. The CCHE Select Conanittee operated prr^iarily through 
subcommittees of its own membership and staff , fche \lect Cpmmittee in- 
cluded representation from the three public segmeWof California higher 
education and the independent colleges, its public representation which 
constituted- thirteen of its seventeen person membership included no students, 
no faculty and W drawn f^m a somewhat narrow socio-economic and occupa- 
tional range. ' Nevertheless ,>^th^re wa's close coope^jation between the CCHE 



The fact that those issues were developed, by a group -fairly broadly 
representative of California higher education, and, %o some extent, 
of its lay citizenry, gave them credibility which might otherwise" 
have been li^cking. This process also created ^ network of "influedtials 
m California higher education whose interests and stake in the Joint 
Committee -s work was heightened. Thirdly, it allowed initial insti- 
^ tutional input to take plat:e in an open setting, diminishing the 
-possibility of a quiet process of limiting issues to those without bite. 

The length of time between .the fenactment of legislation man- . " 
dating l^he Master Plan restudy and the approval of the study plan was ^ 
probably a factor in the study maintaining a "low profile," and avoid- 
ing thej hazards of drawing fire from institutions aid individuals Who 
felt threatened by its activities. It was thus able to work in a ' 
.. somewhat more placid environment than might otherwise have been the 
case, and -^th somewhat more productivity/ This time factor also 
allowed the generation of the highly valued participatory process al- 
ready discussed. Table 1 (Appendix) summarizes the study plan of the 
JLC . . ' • 

The broad scope of the JLC' s process was really philosophical, 
and produced governing assumptions: (l) that the process should in- 
clude broad institutional, as well as general public representation; 
(2) that the scope of study should extend beyond "the original i960 



Select Committee and the JLC which helped to minimize the possibility 
of reports with' radically 'different conclusions creating a political 
impasse. 
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P^lan, ark include a wide range of subjects generated by initial open 
inquiry; \and (3) that the process- of inquiry was itself a valued "out- 1 
come" Of such a study, and would posslbjly restore' some of- the credi- 
bility lost of California higher education over the- previous, half 
decade. ■ ^ ■ - 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE STUDY PLAN '^j' 
Public Hearings ^ f f * 

. ■ ■ // ■ • • ■ ■ 

Prom January through Sept,6mb^ of 1972 the committee held a ' 
series of hearings on the subjects • contained in the study plan (see 
Table 2 - Appendix). Each hea/ing^as' publicized well, in advance " 
and opepr- to anyone who wishe^ to^iestify. Each of the segments pre- 
- sen|:td@testimony, as well stMent 6nd faculty groups, representa- 
tives, of organizations interestedUn higher ed^^Lion, and members of 

the general public. Jhe committee, ilfself occasilnally invited ex- 
^ pertg to offer their views and those who appeared included Neil J. • 
^ ' gmelser (structure), Robert Berdahl-and Paul Dressel (Planning), 

. George I. Brown (Alternative Forms), and several others.' However, the 
segments with their large staffs were'able to participate more fully 
than other individuals and groups. Each of the'ihree public seg- 
ments provided testimony" at nearly every hearing. 

The general posture of each of the three public segments was 
one of enthuM^stic support for the i960 Master Plan, urging that the 
Committee -make status quo recommendations in every area except . financ- 
ing, where increases in state support were requested. One of the 
public hearings which best exemplifies the extent to which the segments 
. had welded themselves to the status quo was the hearing on planning. 

• 19 
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For many., years the ^egmeats had- been privately critical of t^e state 
higher education planning agency, the CCHE. Several studies includ- 
in/ the Challenge of Achiev^mpnt .nH the Palola, Lehkann and'Blischke 
analyses had concluded that state planning in California whs , essen- ^ 
tially ineffective. In addition, the very existence of a legislative 
master planning cpmiaittee reflected a disenchantment and lacTc ot con- 

fidence in existing planning mechanisms.!" ' 4 ■ 

- ; , ■ ■ / |l ■ 

Yet the segmental testimony seemed oblivious to these ^tixlr 

cems. In his testimony on governance, Charles Hitch, presidJs ■ ' 
the University of California, asserted that the state's role ' ir^/^ilic 
higher education should be limited to assignment ot missions to insti- 
tutions or systems', appointment of governing board members, allocs- ' 
tion of financial support and review of effective ^utilization of Re- 
sources (18). Overall state planning and' coordination was not even 
mentioned. Laterf testimony by a University of California spokesman 
endorsed the lack of state-level planning by implying, that improved ' 
state planning would eliminate department, campus and system planning. 
One of the most important features of the present 
I" scene in . higher education in California is -the diversiti 

and multiplicity of planning centers 'operating within 
the general framework set forth in the I96O Master Plan . 
tne multiplicity of planning units, in departments, ' 
colleges, campuses, segments, and in governmental agencies^ 
and coordinating councils has contributed greatly tg the 

' - . \^ 
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^^^i*y °^ education in Californid„ . to. have one * •■•■ 
■, ' ' • " ' 
■ ' ■ . planning unit increases the probabinijy thaf plans 

. • < . ■ . 

_ ^ '^^^"t are wrong will h^ve di^e conse'quences of great 

. magnitude (22,' p. 2). , | ' - ' ^ 

The Univer^ty's testimony Hypif^ed the segmental positions.' ; 
The Chancellor of the California Conunuhity Cplleges called for a con- ) 
tinuation of the stales quo and the Ca^fornia S^te -University and . - . 
CoUeges took a* similar stancfe, while mvort\.nq, some strengthening 
of .the CCHE's rofe in "manpower and B|Lnent predictions, enrollment ' ^ ' 
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allocations and brsj^ad -fiscal matters" W p. 16) I • 

Though the hearings, which weij^ld almost weekJ^ ia Sacramento 

for several month^, tended to beqojne^hat tedious, they did allpw 
for full exploration of the issues. The|oinewhat defensive posture of 

the segments became more and more apparent to the committee members. 
The credibility of the segments declined over the course of the gear- 
ings because their spokesmen would appear each week armed with voli 
noHB defense's of the statut quo, regardless of the subject area under 
discussion. It was Just not possible for the comfoittee members, most ^ 
of whom had^served in the legislature since at least the mid-1960's, to 
accept the Utopian portrait of California higher education which was 
presented. 

Commissioned Papers / 

Phase III of the study plan also included a series of position 
papers designed" to respond to the questions raised in the open hearing 

21 
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Ph^se of the study. Beyond the obvious role of intelligence ' Which ' 
^ t^ese papers filled, they also increased the legitimacy of some '-of 
the atemative solutions to higher education problems which were ' , 
offered by their authors. Table 3 (Appendix) lists the papers and 
authors^^^^d briefly degct-il^es each. 

-XP Several cases, publicity given to the papers increased 
public pressure to deal explicitly with the problem which they di;.' ' 
. cussed. A good example of this is the effect of the papey on "Financ- 
ing Postsecondary Education i*n California" which was written by the' 
Academy for Educa^ on Development, ^he paper fully' diseased a number 
of contemporary issues in the " financing of higher education and pro- 
vided three alternatives for tuition policy. Though none of the 
three was recommended, the; press played up the alternative of full 
cos^ pricing as a recommendation, causing an emotional outcry effect- 
ively precluding r|tional debate on this issue. 

vThough ft^ejgpn^^ 'eventually'^f ailed to take a stand on this" 
iss.ue, what the paper and subsequent committee debate may ha^re^ccom- ' 
■jjlished „a£to in^^oduce into legislative thinking abbut both tuition 
and student aid, notions qf equity, private and!pablic benefits, fore- 
gone income, and so forth. 

other papers had more conaljisive impact "on final JLC recommenda- 
tions. The final report of the JW recommended the creation of a fourth 
and nontraditional segment of public higher education in California. 
T'-zo papers influenced this recommendation: \ Warm Bryan kartin's dis. 
cussion of "Alternative Forms' of Higher Education for California" which 

21 



&escribed several strategies for curricular refom and for delivery .of'^ 
/nontraditidnal education, and Richard Peterson's "Goals for California. 
Higher Education" which demonstrated the rather low p^ority given by 
existing campus constituencies to off-campus and other nontrad'itional ^ 
approaches. 



Draft Report 
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. In early January 1973, the Joint Committee met in executive 
session far two days al, a retreat in the. Santa Barbara mountains. The^ 
-rrrrp^or this^ meel^ng was to develop a draft report, a statement of ^ 
the tentative conklxsions and recommendations to put before' the public 
for review and comment. After two days of deliberation, ?he committee 
had reached agreement^on some fifty-six recommendations for the draft 
report. ' ' ' ' . ' • ' " / 

TV, - iil / 

The report was issued in late February and received much atten- 
tion from the newspaper and television media.' -Its major thrusts were . 
two-fold: (1) Higher education exists primarily to facilitate learning, 
.including personal growth, (2) In our pluralistic socie^, different 
kinds Of persons with diverse learning needs and styles require a 
variety of institutions and programs. A suitable place in higher edu- 
cation must be assured for every person- with a desire arid motivation / 
to benefit. / 



The ;c.eport set the following goals for California Postsecond 
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5two of tV papers discussed were the basis' for subse^ent pub- • 
lica^^ions: those of Peterson (2U) a^d the-Acadlmy for Educatiooal Develop- 

^m' 22- "^"^ , ^ 



^Education, in the next decade: N • ^ 

(1) Academic freedom and' responsibility , 

(2) Equal and universal accessibility for- p^sons- of both sexes 
<uid all races, ancestries, incomes, ages, and geographic 
arl5as . ' * 

(3) Lifelong learning opportunities for per.sons with capacity 
dnd. motivation to benefit ^ 

CM l^iversity of institutions, services, and methods 
o-(5) Flexibility to adapt to the changing needs of students 
and society . r. " 

* - \ T \ ' ■ 

(6) Cobpe?ation between institutions in assessing area educa- 
tionalli^needs and. resourcesi and in meeting tho^e needs 

(7) • Involvement with local communities and utilization of " ' . 

commun1|ty resources in the educational process. 
^8) Increased understanding of ihe learning process^ to be ' 

sought and applied throughout higher education 
(9) Discoveiy of qualitative and ^quanti4tive' evaluation ' 
methods f«r' learning, research, and tealhing, " . ^ 
(10) Accountability throughout higher education: of insti- ' ' 
tutions to the individual for instruction and related 
services, of institutions to the public and its repre- 
sentatlves, of faculty student and staff to the 
institutions, and of th/poiDlic and its leaders to ' 
the institutions for support and development 
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JThe specific recommendations included:, • s * J ' 

(1) Adopting a continuous planning process in place of a 
state master plan. ^^"^-^—^ 

(2) Increasing the participation of ethnic minoi^ties and 
women in higher education. The report stated'^that the 
University of California, the California State University 
and Colleges,, and the' California Community Colleges shall 
strive to approximate the general ethnic, sexual, and — T 
economic composition of the st^te by 1980^ "This goal^ 
shall be achieved by provision of additionall^stud^nt * 
spaces and not by the rejection of any qualliieci 
student." . ■ . , i 

(3) Changing the governance of higher education to s>oxt^. 
terms of University of California' Regents to eight years 
and providing that appointment to the governing boards 
of the public rhigher education institutions be made by 
the Governor from nominations submitted by a Blue Ribbon 
Nominating Commission. A peer- selected student and ' ; . 
faculty member would be added as non-voting members of .* 
each board. , ' . ^ 

{h) ^ Creating a new Coordinating and Planniiig Agency and 
Postsecondary Education Commission to replace the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education. The. commission 
would be composed of a clear majority of public representa,- 
tives and repre^sentatives of all types of postsepondary 



educatiojial institutions.- • . ^ 7 i . 

(5) Establishing a new university without walls to co* 

•' ' - *" *. . *" 

ordinate and supplement current efforts to provide off-- . -/ 

* ' ' ^ ' , '® 

campus extended lear^iing and credits and degrees for 

• . experimental ana other 'types of -learning. 
C6) Expanding ^^d improving the administration of financial 

« aid programs. ' * ' ■ / • 

(7> Creating Regional Gotincils to foster, cooperation among ^» 
• colleges and universities to serve community needs for 
. educational services, 
(8) Establishing counseling cedters to provide independent • 



and 'con^rehensive information oij. postsecondary opportu 



nities -to' potential s^iudents of all ages.' 
(9^ Establishing a state innovation fund to be' funded at a - * 
level of three, percent of the annual higher education 
* budget. • ^ » ^ 

(10) More flexible admission standards for the Uhi>epsity of 
• California and California State tlni vers ity and Colleges. 
The committee encouraged institutions; to' admit up to 
one-eigTith of their freshman class ijy Afferent criterik 
• than they currently utilize. This vill' enable the colleges 
md universities to experimentally identify those students 
most- capable of benefiting from the institution. 
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* . once the draft report had been published and widely circulated, 

"the cornmittee undertook another series of pubii c^ hearings . Five hear-' 
ings were .held in different parts of the state.^ 

The initial hearing was held at . the state capitol and the 
Pi'incipal witnesses were the chief executive, of California's public 
systems Of higher education. The general- tenor of the test imohy offered ' 
by ;.hese officials was laudatory of the ConHnittee's ^fort^ ^d the 
draft report. However, in/he subsequent hearings on^specific sections 
Of the report, the official spokesmen for pubiic hi Jr^ education attacked 
nearO^ eyezy section of the report calling for change- except the pcom- 
Mendations for increased student financial assistance. Many sections of ' 
ihe report were supported.by the student lobbies; faculty organizations, 
the Association of independent California Colleges and Universities and 
other individuals and organizations. ' • . ; - 

Final Rep ort 'and Recocmendation.-N • ' . 

Upon completion of thi hearings, connnittee members reviewed the 
draft report ^nd the critiques and suggestions received, and decided 
upon th, contents of t>.e final report'. The ba^ic themes of the draft 
report and most of the recommendations were reaf finned, with some re- 
f inement and a few deletions (8) . , ■ ' ' 

To enable the legislature to begin acting on the recommendations 
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during the 1973 session, the result's of the comittee-s deliberations 
were released inaediately, although the final report was no1, pub2.ished 
until November. 

(fioth the draff and' final reports called for the creation of a 
new state pla'nning connnission to implen^ent a more process-oriented 
and comprehensive, approach to postsecondary education planning. This " 
legislation passed both houses of the legislature during the- 1973 
. session overwhelmingly and was signed by the Governor. The new com- 
mission came into existence on April^l, 197!.. it bfegan meeting in 
January, 1971., to organize itself, hire a staff, and arrange for 

« 

transition with the CCHE. • ' " " ' 

Throughout the remainder of the 1973 and 197^^ legislative 
sessions the comiittee introduced or supported a. series of resolutions, 
bills, and constitutional amendments implementing the" recommendations 
_ of its final report. By the en4 of the , 19Tl^ session the legislature 
'had acted on most of the recommendations. Though the recommendations 
were subjected to the usual amendments and modifications as they moved 
through the legislature process, most of the committee's proppsals " 
were accepted by the le^slature. Four "constitutional amendments re- 
ceived the necessary two - third votes to Valify them for t^' .November, 
197lf, general election ballot, but three of the four measures were de- 



feated.' 



^here is no precise way of accounting for the defeat of these 
propositions at the polls. None had substantial organized oppositions. 
Some possible explanations for their failure are: (l) The popoiitions 

\ . ■ 28 
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EVALUATIOJJ, COMPARISOW. ^AWaT.ygTQ ' . . 

Qufte Clearly, any satisfactory avaluation cf the' work of the 
JLC-hWt ^alt the passage of 6 period of,ti.e sufficient to pbserve: 
_ (1), Which ^f the coHMlttee's reco_»,dations are Implemented at the 
level Of legislative statute or state hlg^r education policy In 
Oilifornla; (2) of these, which are actually Implemented in accord 
With the real intent of the c«ittee; and (3) o^ these, which appear 
to effect real improvement In the structure, process, or prybgrams of 
higher education within the state. 

, , some evidence Is now'available with respect to the first two 
Of these criteria (Table 1. in Appendix). Another way of evaluating 

ware highly technical and received little attention in the press prior 
to the election; they may not have.heen understood hy the voters, par-' 
tlcularly since there were approximately twenty state propositions he- 
fore them. The proposition which received the most press coverage, 
was adopted; (2) The language and hallot arg^.nt for the proposition- 
Providing for civil servlde.exemptions-for the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission created a widespread impression that t,he effect 
would he the creation of addltlonai political patronage in Sacrament'o- 
the transfer of authority to set tuition in the University of California 
system from the Regent, to the legislature may have been Interpreted as 
an att*,pt: to inject politics into higher education, particularly by' 

voters who did not rpali^o 4.v,«4. . 

realize that the legislature already had authority 

over student Charges in the state and connnunity colleges. 

- 28 , . ' 



'thp work of the committee is to emphasize what issues were not sue 
cessfully met. These should include questions of: the internal 
governance of institutions,' the destructive erosion of ■ credibilit/ of 
institutions of higher education, the problem of tenure, the cu^iculum 
itself and the perhaps overriding question of anticipating enrc/uinent 
declines in a steady-state fiscal situation by providing for 
rational reallocation of resources and prpgrams. The commit/ee's 
wisdom in declining these challenges will be ratified only /f the new 
, Postsecondary Education Commission proves to be the agencVto do so. 

The process followed by the California restudy- ir/ some ways 
observes the canons set down by current expert re6ommen/ations on 
planning, and in other ways violates them. The Carneg/e Commission 
recommended that "a state's initial development of a /road post- 
secondary educational plan be undertaken by a commis/ion appointed for ^ 
that purpose with a small staff augmented by. special task forces as 

/ « 

needed, selected so as to assure participation by ^th public repre- 
sentatives and leaders of educational constituencies" (10, p. 36).' For 
the legislature itself to undertake the planning functio,^ through a 
committee of its membership is an unusual planning approach. The de- 
sirable goals achieved J)y thig approach include: (l) maintaining the 
planning function as distinct ftrom operational responsibilities of a 
coordinating-type agency, and , (2) direct responsibility to the public 
via 'elected representatives, (See, for instance, 13.) Potential 
liabilities of this approach are: (l) a relatively nonpart'iclpatory 
process, (2) a disabling distance from the institutions. Tl|ese latter 
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aspects^ are also recurring themes in the literature of contemporary 
higher education plinning. Attempts were made, as should be clear 
from the details of. this paper,' tj satisfy both. As Table 5 (Appendix) 
. Shows, commitment to participation was an initial and ongoing concern. 
Institutional participation was also^alued and encouraged throughout 
the study. Whether the sense of shared decision-making is strongly 
felt on the part of institutions when the 'process is embedded in the 
legislative branch of goveWnt will probably reveal itself over ' 
time. It seems probable that, in avoiding the kind of institutional 
control of the planning process which was the case in the initial- " 
California Master Plan, a certain felt disenfranchisement on the pai't 
of institutions becomes inevitable. 

It isxilear, then, that any adequate evaluation of California's 
master planning effort requires an unfolding of the consequences of 
i^s efforts and reconmendations . Certainly the process followed here 
is an outgrowth of the jjarticular environment of the state and time 
in which it took place. Two elements of that environment deserve note. 
First, California is a highly educated state. The soil in which the 
critique of higher education performed by the master plan restudj? took 
place is, paradoxically, California's citizeniy'^hich has been well 
served by those institutions which were criticized, and which has, in 
turn, both valued and supported ftose institutions. The paradox is that 
an intelligent criticism -of these institutions is perhaps not possible 
without the sophistication which the institutions help to develop. 
. - Secondly, planning is a political process, and since it involves 
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the aUocation, or proposed allocation, of energy, power, and money, 
American highe; education is coming to willingly ad^it publicly what 
has always been true, and probably always has been admitted privately, 
that higher^education is deeply- embedded in the .political process. 
One facet of this in the Galifornia study is the relative distribution 
Of power among institutions how as compared with 1959, when the original 
Master, Plan was developed. , The^, the University of California was ' 
instrumental in protecting its hegemony over higher education in the 
^tate .against the much less coordinated and concentrat^ po;^r of the 
State Colleges and Oommunity Colleges. In the 1970's, that pow6r 
equation is changed, insofar as the final report can be seen as 
affected by the lobbying efforts of the institutions themselves, it 
seems clear that the University ■ s' power to preserve that hegemo^ is 
not as secure; that the final result appears much more a result of 
. balancing of interests, desires, exigencies^ and imperatives of insti- 
tutions, legislature, executive, and general public. ' It seems plausible 
that.this diffusion Of power, compared with ten years earlier, con- " 
tributed to the effectiveness of "a .^rticipatory model of planning. 
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TABLE 1 (9) 



PHASE 



DURATION 



OBJECTIVES* 



PBOCESS 



June, 1971 " 
October, I97I 



^ II November, 1971 

January, 1972 



(1) Identification of 
important questions 

(2) Involvement of public 
• • and educators 



(1) Development of plaii 
for study of Cali- 
fornia Higher Educa- 
tion 



Hearings on "the future" 
Appointment of ad hoc 
advisory committee on 
questions and issues 
Letters to Citizens 
Meetings, interviews on 

campuses - 
Hearings : Vrakt are the 
significant \uestions? 
How should ^t^e committee 
deal with theee questions? 
\' ■ 

Evaluation of input ffom 
Phase I / \ 

Adoption of plan by Joint 
Copnittee on the Master 
Plan for Higher Education 



III February, 1972 

• December, 1^72 



(1) Implementation of 
study ' 



Public^ hearings on sub- 
stantive subject areas 
^identified in study 
plan 

Consultant studies * 



IV January, 1973 

August,' 1973 



(1) Publication of pre-* 
liminary report 

(2) Public response to 
draft report 

(3) Publication of 
' Pinal Report 



Draft Report 
Public hearings 
Evaluation of response 

to draft report 
Final Report 
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/ TABLE 2 9 ■ 

PUBLIC HEARINGS OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON THE MASTER PLAN^ 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
(PHASE III) 



Structure of Public Higher Education 

Governance and Coordination of California 
Higher Educe^tion 

Independent Higher Education 

Alternative Forms of Higher Education' 

Planning for Postsecondary Education 
Financing Postsecondary Education 

Access to Higher Education 

f * 

Regional Articulation and Cooperation 

among Institutions of Higher Education 

Regional Articulation and Cooperation 

^ong Institutions of Higher Education 



1 

, F^^ruary 9, 1972 

February I6 and 
February 23, 1972 

March l", 1972 

' * ' March 8 and 

March, 22, I972 

April 5, 1972 

April 12 an?L 
^ftpril 19, 1972 

April 26 and 
M9y 3, 1972 



May 22, 1972 



September 11, 1972 



1^ 
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TABLE 5 • 

• c PARTICIPATORY ASPECTS OF JLC STUDY . '. 

1. Letters sent to I5OO Californians requesting view, on 
important issues.and questions (July', August, 197I) ' 

2. Ad Hoc Advisory Cozmnittee J 90 persons of diverse back, 
grounds, occupations, etc., spent two days developing 
issues and questions (September, 1971) 

5. Public hearing on proposed study plan (January, 1971) 

^ Public hearings. on major issues of the study (February- 
September, 1972) 

. institutional Goals Inventory - survey instrument ad- . 
-Mnistered to students, faculty, administrators, trustees 
and community people at 126 coli;ges (April-June, 1972) 

« 

. Issuance of report in draft for. followed by public hear- 
ings on reco^ndations (February, March, I973) 
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